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ABSIRACT 

The major principles of Marshall McLuhan are of great 
value to the field of speech. Four major principles are evident in 
McLuhan*s work: the media is a broad explanatory basis for historical 
and cultural change; aedia is an extension of aan; media can be 
classified as hot or cool; and man explains change by rearview 
mirrorism. The value of McLuhan's principles lies in their 
application by rhetorical critics, especially in providing 
understanding of how technological innovations influence nan's 
perception* (RB) 
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Understanding McLuhani An Extension of , Rhetoric 



Thon^as S« Harris 




In reviowlng the Wlngaproad Conference In The Pi ;o3r;ect of 
Rhotorl 0 J Giward P» J« Gorbett observes i "I found It rather curious 
that only one of the five authors even mentioned Kartshall HcLuhan* By 
any definition one may choose to propose, McLuhan haa to bo re^^arded 
aa a rhetorician, and if McLuhan vill learn to sit long enough to 
develop some of his theories in depth instead of ju3t darting out a 
now set of heuristic probes every month and indulging his Joycean 
delight in puns, he inay yet cone to bo aclaiowlodgcd as one of the 
rajor rhotc'd.ol?*^ of this century t"^ Matrie HochCTSth Hlcholo* ar^^ilyals 
of the same book also warns against ignorit^ the inpoirtance of 
HcLuhan*s worl^i^ In spite of his apparent inportance, little has 
been Kritten in the field of speech about hin*^ 

Marshall McLuhan does have an important message for rhetoricians 
to consider* In £sany cases, of oo^jucse, McLuhan laakes it difficult to 
deterulne exactly what the message ist As Ton Wolfe notes j ^'Marshall 
KcLuhan started out like aost of the celebrated acadeaic oracles of 
the past 100 year^ or so, nanely writing things that wore Incoinprehcnsible 
to 'l^horajne noyen intellectual,' which 13 French for what I call your 
average culturatust*'^ If the early wor^^s of McLuhan are soaewhat 
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unclear, they cortair.Iy havo not been uncontrovawlal^ Indeed, ho has 
provoked an oxtonolvo dobato ooncomin^ the offocU of taodla on man*^ 

Pour inajor principles aro evident in KcLuhan'a work* heso 
principles aroi l) the ciedia is a broad explanatory basis x*or 
historical and cultural change j 2) nodla is an extension of laant 
3) laedla can be classified as hot or cool) and k) man explaias chan^o 
by rearvioK nlrrorlsnit 

His first principle, that media is the broad explanatory basis 
for historical and cultural change, is evident in oany of his works. 

1V>Q Media I s the Massa.^ e, ho concludes i ''All media Kork us over, 
completelyi il^oy are so pervasive in their personal, political, 
ecoaon^lc, asthotlc, psychological, Qoral, ethical, and social con- 
sequences that they leave no part of us untouched, unaffected, unalter^» 
The medluja is the message* Any under3tanding of social and cultural 
chan^jG is inpossiblu without knowledge of the way media work as 
environments."^ He ar^jues that it is how people cooainlcate, not 
what they coiminlcate that matters* Literally, the mediua is the 
message* '•Societies," he contends, "have always been shaped more by 
the nature of the media by which men communicate than by the content 
of the comjnunicatlon*"^ He supports his position by tracing aan's 
development thro^igh three major perlods--the Tribal man, the Detriballzed 
man, and the Retriballzed man* 

Tribal man lived in a world of sound* The only way to communicate 
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and survive waa by Gperakiag to othor cion» As KcLuhan phro^scs it, 
"hearing was b^lioviruj*" hiui vtis orally oriented and lived in acoustic 
space where the ear do:iinatid taan's life*® 

Tribal mn, hovoverr developed the ability to vrite symbols • 
At first there were dravfin^s, and then an alphabet emorgedi Hon 
comunicatod through symbols without actually seeing each other* As 
a consequence, nen bocarae separated and accustonied to the restricted 
space dominated by the eye# •■iho phonetic alphabet forced the ma^ic 
world of the ear to yield to the neutral world of the eye* Vatx vaa 
given an eye for an oar*''^ 

This transition ftroa an oral to a visual society lead to the 
Dotrl>jalized aan» In The Gutenberr^ Galaxlo KcLuhan argues that 
Gutenberg revolutionized society*^^ The mass availability of printM 
Katerial iaposed a psoudo-loKic through Ita linear, step-by-step 
nature. It inpo^cd the idea that when one event follows another 
there is a cauaal relationship* Man forgot that sequence is additive 
and not causal* As MoLuhan states, '^It can be argued, then, that the 
phonetic alphabot, alone, is the technology that has boon the aeans for 
creating 'civilized* man. Ttie cepaitite individuals oq^ual before a 
written code of law. Separateness of the individual, continuity of 
space and of tine, and unifomiity of codes are the prime narks of 
llteiute and civllizod societies. ''^^ Stated in a different fora but 
with the saao nessage, he continues, '♦civilization is built on literacy 
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bocauso Utoracy is a unifom pjxjcesslrv; of a culturo a visual 
sonso oxtended in spaco and timo by the alphabet rj^^ literacy, 
however, allowed civilize! to withdraw fron other cien and thoreforo 
tended to frag^Tient socioty* McLuhan sees a true distinction botwoen 
the pro-literato and litorato inant "Where a visual space is an 
organized contimuuu of a uniformed connected kind, the ear world is 
a world of sinultaneous relationahips^"^^ During the Dotriballsed 
state, then, ran bccano corspartiiaontalized, fragtaented, separated, and 
reginented* Ho learned to follow and expect lines, sequence, and 
rigidity. 

The final ph-ase in the transition of man is the Retriballaed 
ciani He is the electric r;^n in tho elootrlo erat The telegraph began 
the electric ora where nan bocaae subjected to **lnstant awaroncss*" 
•*tfe now live in a global village ♦ . • a sitnultaneous happening, we 
are now back in acoustic spacet*'^^ The electric circuitry has had 
throe effects* Firsts men jceot men* ^'Electric circuitry profoundly 
involves men with one anotheri Informtion pours upon \is, instanteously 
and continuously* As soon as infomation is acquired, it is very 
rapidly replaced by still newer infomation* Our electrically con- 
figu):od world forced us to move from the habit of -data classification 
to the mode of pattern recognition/'^^ Hen, then, aro forced to 
respond to one another and to inforc^ation in a total confrontation* 

The recognition of other men lead to the second effects we can 
no longer Ignore ninoriUes* '^It is this implosive factor that alters 
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tho ;o3ition of tho ::>3ro, tha tocn-a^er, and som othor groups. 
Thoy can no longor bo contained, In the political sense of United 
association* Hiey are now Involved in our lives, as we in theita, 
thanks to tho oloctric rucdla-,"^^ Whereas with the Kritten Hoid wo 
had tho choice of what ho Kero Killing to read, the electric iaedia 
la so pervasive that ve nxist respond to all situations and can no 
longer ignore thea« 

Ihe speed and instantaneous nature of the electric media caused 
tho demise of tho sequence, the third effect. Bverythlns tecane 
instantaneous. As he relates, "So the greatest of all r^jversals 
occured with electricity, that ended sequences by making things 
insUnt. With Instant speed the causes of things began to emerge to 
auarenesa again, as they had not dono uith things in sequence and in 
concatenation accordingly. Instead of e.-jklng which came first, tho 
chicken or the egg, it suddenly seensod that a chicken was an egg's 
Idea for getting nore eggs."^^ 

Retrlbalized isan, then, has bocone involved with the world arouiid 
him. He has returned to the oral tradition. However, he has now bo- 
cone universally involved. This universal involvement is spawned 
KcLuhan's second principle that all media are oxtenttons of man. 
Ihis principle has always boon in effect. The cave nan's ax was an 
extension of the hand. The detri ball zed nan's book was an extension 
of the eye. Om clothing Is an extension of the skin, ihe wheel la 
iBtn extension of the foot. And perhaps most inportantly, electric 
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circuitry, tho tolo^:,ph, telephone, televisions and so on, aw 
extensions of the senses and tho brains Iho computer is an extension 
of tho central nervous systeroi MoLuhan explains, **Tho co^aputer Is ly 
all odds the most extraordinary of all tho technological clothing 
ever devised by men, since it is tho extension of our central nervous 
eystent^'lS ihis is an inportant principle of McLuhan# Ihe mediua is 
the '*jnassage,'' true, but it also is the vehicle for accomplishing 
vhat the hunan body by itself could not accomplish # Ihe ability to 
travel is enhanced by extending tho capacity of the foott Henry Ford 
did nore than invent the a;iseably line, he also allowed laan to travel 
extensively/f The nost controversial aspect of McLuhan's principle is 
the conputor boin^ an extension of the central nervous system* Hovever, 
the astix^nauts would surely a^roe that the computer on tho Apollo 
missions freed their minds from a great deal of calculations which 
essentially extended the power of their nJnds* If clothing allows 
the skin to do noro such as travel in space, then the concept that 
tho conputor also allows the mind fr^edoca is not difficult to acceptt 
However, not all nedia affect nan in tho saiae way which leads to his 
third principle > hot and cool aedia* 

Generally, cool media are low in definition* They are like the 
sense of touch* They invite participation of all of one's facilltiest 
For oxaiaple, the auditory media Is nornially low in deflTiltion so the 
listener iccust be high in participation to understand the output of 
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the nediai Ltttlo ir.foru-Atlon lo pro'^ded which r.3<iulre3 the llstenor 
to work hardor, hocom nox>e involved, and to participate* Speech is 
a cool nodluji because little infomatlon is really provided in 
speech. "The phone is a cool nedlun, or one of low dofinitioa, 
because the e;ir is given a neager amount of infomation, And speech 
is a cool Redlua of low definition, because so little is given and so 
tauch ha.g to bo filled in by the listener. "2*^ A cool nediua is high 
in participation and lo^ in definition. 

On the other hand, a hot medium is high and sharp in definltion^^ 
or intensity. Hot media do not leave so ouch to be filled In or 
completed by the audience. Hot media are, tliereforo, low in partici- 
pation, and cool media are hi^h in participation or completion by the 
audience. Naturally, therefore, a hot medium like radio has very 
different effects on the user from a cool medium like the tolophono. 
Seveial examples Iry KcLuhan explain the point. "Ihero is a basic 
principle that distinguishes a hot medium like radio from a cool one 
like the telephone, or a hot medium like the movi.e from a cool one 
like TV. A hot medium is one that extends one single sense in 'high 
definition.' High definition is the state of being well fiUed vlth 
data. A photograph Is, visually, Vhigh doflniUon.' A cartoon Is 
•low doflniUon,' simply because very little visual Infoimtlon la 
provided," Another example, especially pertinent to the field of 
speech is provided by HcLuhan. "Any hot medium allows for less 
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participation than a cool ono, as a lecture nakes for less partici- 
pation than a scolnar, and a book for less than dialogue ^3 xhls 
distinction between the types of nedia provides a useful method of 
gau^ln^ audience participation* •'Now*' r.ethods of teacliin^; that are 
^non-directl%'e*' are essentially cool, in the KcLuhan sense If not 
the street sense, methods of teachingt 

Tt^Q fliost important principle of McLuhan riay bo that of roarvlew 
mrroxlsflit As he states, ''We look at the present throu^jh a rear-view 
mirror* Vo march backwards into the fXiturCi"^^ We always see the 
present in torcis of the past so we fail to see changes until after , 
they have taken place* The implications are explained by KcLuhan* 
"Perhaps our survival (certainly our corifort and happiness) depends 
upon our recognizing the nature of our new envircmaent* It is 
soraotinios bl^jned on the computer, which we have the habit of calling 
a * machine** IMs, of course, is pure rear- view rairrorisa, seeing 
the old unvironnent in the mirror of the now one while ignoring the 
new one»"^^ Ihe inportance of this principle is our failure to use 
current Insights to understand the changes that occur* Vno writers 
at the Wingspread Conference i-uay have been guilty of rearview 
mirrorisa by not discussing HcLuhan* Explanations of current 
rhetorical acts may rely too heavily on the traditional interpreta- 
tions of the field* HcLuhan is s^igges ting that the answers being 
sought at the 0 onf orence can be supplied by observing what is pi^ently 
occurlng in society • If this is true , then this las t principle may 
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hy McLuhan*s most Inportant contribution to tho field of rhotoric* 

This papor has boon an attonpt to sumarlsio what appear to bo 
the major principles of MoLuhant Those Include tho offact of media 
on man, tnedla as an extension of ran, the distinction between hot 
and cool nedia, and rearvien cilrroilsn» Right or Kron^, McLuhan is 
worth considering by anybody In the field of rhetoric. As Tom Wolfe 
concludes I **EvQn at his worst, HoLuhan inspires you to try and see 
and understand in a new wayt And in the long run this ciay prove to 
bo his great contrlUttion*'*"^^ McLuhan's ability to say thln^ in a 
different nanner forces the reader to consider thora differently! But 
Wolfe does not end his phraxse there, "If right, he will rank as the 
nu.iiber one genius of all tines* But even if wron^, ho will remain 
the ran who first r\ade the world wake up to the psychological itjpact 
of technological injiovationt"^^ Either way, KcLuhan should bo road 
and consldoredt Perhaps McLuhan places hlrtself in perspective with 
a story in the margin of the final page of Ifar and Peace in the 
globv^l Villao;e » '^Responding to first-night cheers of 'Authori Author!,' 
G. B# Shaw went before the curtain only to bo greeted by a lone boo» 
He replied, »Hy dear Follow, I quite agree with you, but what are we 
two against so many?"^^ 
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